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Though the name Bharatanatyam gained 
currency only in the 1930s, the dance itself has 
deep roots in the religious and secular culture 
of the Tamil country. As earliest evidenced in 
the Agamas, this dance had a prime place in 
temple rituals. It was also performed in courts, 
and the homes of the feudal gentry, on various 
ceremonial occasions. But the temple 
remained the focus of the dance, where the 
performers, the Devadasis, were dedicated 
(and wedded) to the deity. They were the sole 
practitioners, and the makers, of the art 
through the centuries till displaced from their 
vocation as a result of the anti-nautch 
movement. In fact, long before the legislation 
banning temple dedication become law in 
1947, the Devadasis had given up dancing for 
the stigma attached to the profession, barring 
the few dancers exhibited in the elite sabhas of 
Madras. These few highly gifted women, and 
the nattuvanadrs (dance masters) of their 
community, taught the dance to the first- 
generation entrants in the field from other 
communities, the higher castes, who now 
dominate the scene. Thus Sadir—the older 
name for the dance—became Bharatanayam, 
and moved from the temple to the theatre—a 
new dance for a new audience. 

A number of people have written about the 
Devadasi system in a social-anthropological 
perspective, though the Devadasis’ 
contribution to the development of the art has 
not been dealt with in detail, or the transition 
of the dance from the temple to the court and 
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from the prince to the 
people. The book 
under review is an § 
attempt in this \ 
direction. Someone 
who wishes to gain § 
some knowledge of : 
topics such as the 
origins of this dance, 
the transitions in Set iCrEAt 
partronage, the present state of the art, its 
sacred and profane aspects, the different 
styles, the dance teachers, and so on, could 
therefore go through the work. 

Anne-Marie Gaston is a dancer herself 
who has learnt from traditional nattuvanars 
and has performed at many places. Like some 
other dancers from the West before. her, as 
well her contemporaries, she also has a 
scholarly interest in the dance. This book 
documenting the transition of the dance from 
the temple to the theatre is a product of this 
academic interest. Gaston has consulted the 
available literature in her research on the 
subject and has visited various places 
connected with the traditional dancers and 
nattuvanars, In the process, she has been able 
to gather some amount of interesting data on 
the history of present-day Bharatanatyam, 
organized in nine chapters of the book 
appended with a glossary of terms and a 
bibliography. 

Most of the Bharatanatyam dancers today 
acknowledge the Natyashastra and other 
ancient treatises as the source of their art, with 
no mention of the role of the Devadasis and 
nattuvanars. The fact is that it is the traditional 
practitioners who came forward to impart their 
knowledge to the new generation of dancers; 
no amount of reading of the theoretical texts 
could have helped them learn the dance 
without this practical training. This was the 





case, as earlier mentioned, at least up to the 
emergence of the first batch of non-Devadasi 
dancers. But the art bequeathed by the 
Devadasi to the non-Devadasi consisted only 
of items performed in public, as enunciated by 
the Tanjavur Quartet, and not dancing 
connected with temple service. Gaston 
justifiably admits, “Today’s Bharatanatyam 
provides a different function for a different 
group of dancers and audiences. We are left 
only with the faint flavour of the devadasi 
style of dance” (p. 57). While the secular part 
of the dance was retained, the devotional part 
was given no cognizance, with the result that 
today there is perhaps no one to demonstrate 
this dance even for the purpose of 
documentation. 

Even though Anne-Marie Gaston’s book 
provides some useful material and exhibits the 
zeal of the author, it is not an insightful work. 
Her studies and interviews should have 
revealed much more. Besides, in such a work 
presenting varied data, factual errors should 
have been scrupulously avoided. I have to list 
some of them here: 

V.S. Muthuswami Nattuvanar's mother’s 
name is given as Sillammal on page 57 and the 
correct name, Seturamu, given on page 180. A 
note on page 59 says that Ranjitam, daughter of 
Kamalambal, married Natarajan, son of a 
Devadasi, Jayalakshmi. In fact Jayalakshmi and 
Kamalambal are sisters. T. Sankaran is 
mentioned (p. 101) as an uncle of T. 
Balasaraswati while he is actually Bala’s 
cousin. Pandanallaur Meenakshisundaram 
Pillai is correctly mentioned as the grandfather 
of Swaminathan (nattuvanar) on page 115, but 
the relationship changes to uncle on page 123. 

Pandanallur Muthayya Nattuvanar’s son, 
Gopalakrishanan, is mentioned as his adopted 
son on page 147. It should also be mentioned 
that Muthayya Nattuvanar passed away in 1979 
and not in 1958. Chokkalinga Nattuvanar’s 
wife (p.148) was not the 
daughter of Meenakshisundaram Pillai. 
Vaideeswarankovil Meenakshisundara 
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Nattuvanar’s daughter’s name was only 
Parvatavardhani and not Paruvan. Similarly 
Ramatilakam is the original and full name of 
P.R. Tilagam (p. 189) and not that of his father. 
On page 218 (footnote 8) it is stated that 
Arnunachala Nattuvanér and Kumaraswami 
Nattuvanar were brothers: the latter was actually 
the father of the former! Chokkammal (p. 218, 
footnote 45) was the niece of Mylapore Gauri 
and not Pandanallur Gauri. One is surprised to 
lear that Pandanallur Jayalakshmi and 
Jeevaratnam used to demonstrate while 
Meenakshi-sundaram Pillai taught the dance to 
Rukmini Devi (p. 113); however, at another 
place, the correct name is given— 
Sabharanjitam. J also don’t understand why 
Tiruvalaputhur Swaminatha Nattuvanar, who 
hailed from a family of dancers and nattuvanars, 
has been categorized as a “non-hereditary” 
teacher! we could go on citing many more gross 
mistakes. A work from a researcher cannot 
afford to go so wrong on facts. 

And the facts, and the names, can never be 
inconsistent or ambiguous. The author’s 
citation of names simply as P.S. 
Meenakshisundaram or T. Swaminathan or K. 
Ganesan and so on leads to utter confusion, She 
might as well have prefixed the names with the 
names of places and suffixed them with the 
faimly title such as Pillai, etc., which is the 
practice in south India. It is otherwise 
impossible to identify the person concemed. 
Her personal style of nomenclature is even 
disrespectful to such masters. 

One would expect a Western scholar to be 
thorough in matters of detail, if not in the 
broad view of a subject which belongs to a 
different cultural milieu. But Anne-Marie has 
slipped up badly in both respects. For a 
meaningful, analytical study of the subject, 
more in-depth research, study of writings by 
local scholars, and consultations with those 
who have a thorough knowledge of different 
aspects of the dance was necessary. 


B.M. SUNDARAM 
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It is indeed a pleasure to review this book 
which bears ample evidence of the author’s 
sustained and sincere efforts in reconstructing 
the history of two major ‘classical’ musical 
instruments of our country, the Sitar and the 
Sarod. This reconstruction has been done, as 
the author underlines in the preface (p. 7), 
using the oral histories of the instrumentalists 
as her “major source of information”. In her 
study she has also used written sources as well 
as paintings and sculptures. Her profuse use of 
Persian documents for reconstructing the 
history of a major area of India’s ‘classical’ 
musical tradition is I think a particularly 
welcome aspect. More often than not, the 
importance of these as source materials for 
writing the history of our music is overlooked 
by our scholars. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part 
One deals with the physical history of the 
instruments focusing on their origin and 
changing structures. Allyn Miner begins her 
study with a very interesting discussion on the 
controversy relating to the origin of the Sitar, 
particularly the theory which considers Amir 
Khusrau (b. 1253) to be its originator. After a 
critical analysis of the oral and contemporary 
written sources on the 18th-century Amir 
Khusrau,. the author arrives at a fairly 
convincing conclusion that Na’mat Khan's 
brother Khusrau Khan (later also known as 
Amir Khusrau) and his nephew Feroz Khan 
were responsible for the introduction of the 
Sitar in Delhi. Miner has categorically shown 
how 19th-century musicologists—particularly 
Raja Sourindro Mohan Tagore of 
Pathuriaghata—ignored the Islamic influences 
in the domain of our musical culture and, in 


order to prove the ~-.-=-- 
antiquity of Indian 
music, based its 
history only on our + 
ancient past, especia- { 
lly the Brahmanical ~ 
traditions (p. 25). The 
reason for the | 
confusion about the . ~ 
origin of the Sitar is 
the unhistorical and 
uncritical acceptance 
by music scholars of post-independence India 
of this biased and motivated thzory. 

The author then reviews different opinions 
about the emergence of the Sitar and examines 
the possible relationship between the Sitar and 
the Vinas mentioned in various Sanskrit texts, 
the long-necked lutes seen in some temple 
reliefs in south India, and the Tambur, “a 
fretted long lute” which arrived in India during 
the early years of Muslim occupation. The 
author then discusses chronologically the 
appearance of the Sitar in the Indian musical 
scene beginning with its “first written 
appearance in 1739” (p. 32), the different 
variants of the instrument and their uses in 
different performance contexts. 

In the second chapter of Part One, Miner 
traces the changing structural details of the 
Sitar and studies other related instruments like 
the Surbahar, the Taus/Kamancha and the 
Israj. After a brief note the on mizrab (wire 
plectrum), the author delineates the 
development of the gat-toda on the Sitar “into 
a sophisticated solo genre” (p. 41) and shows 
the growing importance of this instrument in 
Bengal during the latter part of the 19th 
century, particularly in Calcutta, and also in 
other places like Lucknow, Patna, Delhi and 
so on. The insertion of a table (No. 2, P- 
50-51) gives us an idea, at a glance, about the 
different types of Sitars, with different 
numbers of strings and different tuning 
systems, used during this period. 

The third chapter discusses the early 
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history of the Sarod, which, compared to the 
Sitar, is “more clearly accounted for and far 
more Clearly agreed upon” (p. 60). However, 
she critically reviews the main theories 
relating to its ofigin. In this context she 
discusses different types of Rababs such as the 
Persian, Indian, and Afghani/Kabli, as well as 
the changing structure of the Sarod. This is 
followed by a short account of the Sursingar 
which, according to Miner, is “a modified 
form of the dhrupad rabab” (p.69). 

Part Two focuses on places of significant 
musica) activity, such as Delhi, Rohilkhand, 
Jaipur, Lucknow, Banaras, Gwalior and 
Bengal, in the general historical context of the 
18th century. It also briefly analyzes musical 
forms like the Qavvali, Dhrupad and Khayal. 
The author then traces the development of 
instrumental musi¢-with particular reference to 
leading instrumentalists. 

She deals with the musical scenario of the 
19th céntury in two parts, taking 1857 as the 
dividing line. Miner's discussion of the pre- 
1857 years focuses on musical activities in 
post-Masit Khan Delhi, particularly on the 
beginning of a “new phase in sitar music” 
which started with the Sitar player Rahimsen 
(p. 104), She then traces the emergence of new 
trends in instrumental music in Lucknow 
under the influence of the descendants of 
Tansen on the one hand and Ghulam Raza 
Khan, who is believed to be the originator of 
Razakhani gats, on the other. After a brief 
account’ of the cultural heritage of nawabi 
Lucknow, Miner analyzes the musical 
achievements of the three rababia brothers, 
Basat Khan, Pyar Khan and Ja’far Khan, 
whose fame mainly rests on “their roles in 
founding and teaching the Purab baj of sitar 
and sarod music” (p.119). After a brief 
analysis of Ghulam Raza’s style of playing, 
the author discusses the musical tradition of 
Rampur with particular reference to Ghulam 
Ali Rababia, “the first player of sarod” 
(p.124), which is followed by her review of 
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other centres like Banaras, Banda, Gwalior, 
etc. In the sixth chapter, the author analyzes 
the changing musical scene in terms of the 
consolidation of colonial rule in the post-1857 
years. 

Part Three analyzes the playing techniques 
of these instruments and the compositions. 
The seventh chapter in this part concentrates 
on techniques and alap. Here the author 
discusses the adaptation of Bin techniques in 
playing the instruments under study, such as 
gamak, meend and sut, as well as dlap, jod, 
thonk, sargam and other techniques. Some 
terms and techniques mentioned in books 
published in the late 19th century, particularly 
in Bengali, have been mentioned by the author 
separately, and this is followed by some 
examples of alap on the Sitar of this period. 
The eighth chapter analyzes the Masitkhani 
baj and the gats of Bahadur Khan as well as 
the Iater Masitkhani style with examples. This 
chapter ends with a brief analysis of the 
development of ‘the Senia style of Sitar- 
playing. The next chapter concentrates on 
Firozkhani gats as well as gats of the Sarod in 
Purab style. The last chapter deals in detail 
with the Purabi gats of the instrumentalists of 
Dhrupad style and the system of elaboration in 
this style of playing. 

‘The book is unprecedented in its rigour and 
detail, especially in its use of varieties of 
sources, in systematic cross-referencing and 
verifications, and in painstaking elaborations 
and illustrations of even secondary arguments. 
What I feel particularly happy about is its 
sense of historical discrimination, 
unfortunately rare in our discipline. This is 
seen especially in the use of myths, legends 
and memories, which are significant but must 
be approached and chronologized differently 
from written archives—a distinction delicately 
maintained by the author. 


JAYASRI BANERJEE 


